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“BECTIVE” 

*  Boots  &  Srtjoes 

THE  “COURT  CIRCULAR”  says: — “The  ‘Bective’ 
Boots  combine  the  elegance  and  grace  of  the 
best  known  makes  of  French  goods  with  the 
i  durability  and  good  workmanship  of  the 
highest-class  English  boots.” 


BEHIND  FAIRMEAD. 


IT  may  seem  a  startling  fact,  but  true  it  is  nevertheless,  that  thousands  of  business 
men  never  have  a  holiday,  not  for  want  of  money,  but  simply  because  their  many 
engagements  prevent  their  taking  long  journeys,  or  being  out  of  reach  of  their  “  letters.  ’ 

It  is  for  such  as  these  we  purpose  giving  a  brief  account  of  a  lovely  woodland  spot,  as 
secluded  as  if  two  hundred  miles  away,  and  yet  within  half  an  hour’s  journey  of  London, 
and  with  every  home  comfort,  in  the  centre  of  Epping  Forest. 

Here  we  must  premise  with  a  word  of  explanation.  In  this  series  of  Guides,  we 
have  always  studiously  avoided  praising  any  particular  hostelry,  but  in  this  case  we  are 
bound  to  make  an  exception,  as  half  the  charm  of  the  holiday  would  be  lost  if  the 
Forest  Hotel  did  not  exist,  and  we  had  to  come  up  to  town  every  night. 

There  are  various  approaches  to  the  Forest  from  the  Metropolis,  but  our  own  choice  is 
via  Chingford,*  and  those  who  have  only  the  time  for  one  day  in  the  Forest,  and  prefer 
another  route,  can  readily  adapt  our  remarks  to  their  own  particular  requirements. 

We  shall  conduct  our  readers  through  the  lovely  glades,  and  by  the  rippling  streams, 
by  paths  we  have  ourselves  trodden,  giving  such  hints  and  information  by  the  way  as 
we  think  to  be  of  service,  and  those  who  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  district 
we  purpose  visiting,  we  would  refer  to  a  very  interesting  series  of  articles  in  Cassell’s 
“  Greater  London  ”  (Parts  9,  10,  1 1),  to  which  we  are  ourselves  indebted  for  many  of 
the  tit-bits  of  history  to  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  Weldon’s  “  Guide  to  Epping 
Forest  ”  (6d.)  is  also  a  very  useful  publication,  while  to  those  who  would  know  the  tale 
of  the  conservation  of  the  Forest  to  the  people  we  would  commend  the  racy  and  inter¬ 
esting  “Story  of  the  Preservation  of  Epping  Forest  ”  (is.),  by  John  T.  Bedford. 

The  small  map  given  on  page  9  has  been  carefully  compiled  from  the  best 
existing  sources  available.  . ,  ^ 
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OUR  HEAD-QUARTERS. 


THE  Royal  Forest  Hotel,  as  we  have  previously  mentioned,  affords  a  very  convenient 
and  comfortable  resting-place  for  a  few  days’  sojourn.  Mr.  Roberts,  the  courteous 
manager,  will  forward  all  information  required  on  application,  and  we  will  therefore 
only  note  the  chief  features  of  this  remarkable  hostelry,  giving  the  luxuriant  elegance 
fit  for  a  prince  where  one  would  least  expect  to  find  it. 

The  building  is  of  the  rustic  Elizabethan  order,  and  its  architectural  style  and  pro¬ 
portions  make  it  a  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape.  r 

The  entrance  is  by  a  spacious  lobby,  on  the  left  of  which  is  a  large  and  comfortably 
appointed  tea  and  coffee  room,  looking  immediately  upon  the  ornamental  grounds  of 


THE  AVENUE.  FROM  THE  STATION. 


the  hotel  and  the  wood  beyond,  and  is  cool  in  the  warmest  weather,  and  amply  warmed 
in  the  winter  season.  On  the  walls  are  some  fine  water-colours  of  forest  scenery. 

The  wide  staircase  is  decorated  with  a  fine  stained -glass  window  representing  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  Court  at  the  famous  Epping  Hunt. 

The  landing  is  of  noble  dimensions,  and  lighted  by  another  large  window,  opening 
on  a  broad  balcony,  from  which  is  obtained  a  charming  and  extensive  view  of  the  Forest. 

On  the  right  of  this  landing  is  the  great  dining  hall.  The  high,  arched  roof,  the  ample 
windows,  ornamented  with  heraldic  designs — the  bold  colouring  and  original  subjects 
of  the  wall  tapestry,  consisting  of  representations  of  rustic  sports — combine  to  produce  a 
very  pleasing  general  effect.  The  furniture  and  gas  fittings  of  the  dining  hall  are  in  strict 
keeping  with  its  architectural  style  and  adornments,  while  the  six  private  rooms — 
the  Japanese,  Watteau,  Spanish,  Queen  Anne,  Indian,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  Rooms— 
are  each  unique  in  design,  and  the  furniture  and  appointments  are  in  harmony  with  the 
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various  styles  of  domestic  art  decoration  which  the  rooms  themselves  are  intended  to 
represent. 

The  garden  rooms  overlook  a  parterre  forming  a  charming  contrast  to  the  wild  luxu¬ 
riance  of  the  Forest. 

The  second  storey  is  occupied  by  well-lighted  and  ventilated  bedrooms,  while  the 
culinary  department  is  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  Queen’s  Pavilion,  the  newly  constructed  annexe,  is  an  imposing  domed- 
roof  building,  standing  in  the  Hotel  grounds  and  communicating  with  the  main  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  Pavilion  is  panelled  and  wainscoted  throughout,  is  beautifully  lighted, 
and  its  oak  flooring  covers  an  area  of  nearly  6,000  square  feet. 

It  is  constructed  to  seat  500  guests  for  high-class  Banquets ;  650  for  ordinary 
Dinners  ;  1,000  Children  for  School  Feasts ;  1,200  to  1,400  for  Concerts,  Entertainments, 
Assaults-of-Arms,  &c. 

it  is  admirably  adapted  for  Balls,  Flower  Shows ,  and  Julilee  Festivals. 

The  Corporation  Hall  seats  200  to  300;  the  Rangers’  Hall  seats  100  to 
300,  and  the  Bedford  Hall  seats  150  to  200. 

The  stabling  and  coach-houses  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Having  thus  introduced  our  resting-place  for  the  nonce,  we  have  now  to  start  on 
our  tramp  through  the  Forest. 

;|c  ijc  Jji  sic  % 


HIGH  BEACH,  WALTHAM  ABBEY,  AND  SEWARDSTONE. 

LEAVING  the  Forest  Hotel,  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  first  pay  a  visit  to  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Hunting  Lodge  adjoining.  This  relic  of  olden  time  has  a  quaint 
picturesqueness  all  its  own,  even  were  its  associations  less  noticeable  than  they  are. 
Thus  writes  an  author  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  : — 

“  The  hand  of  the  past  is  impressed  upon  thee,  and  has  given  thee  a  character.  It 
has  invested  thee  with  the  poetry  of  nature.  Storms  roaring  through  the  huge  elms 
that  stand  near — old  companions  ;  fierce  winters  beating  on  thy  steep  gabled  roof,  and 
tinting  thy  framed  walls  ;  autumns,  and  springs,  and  hot  basking  summers — a  long 
series — come  across  the  imagination  as  we  think  of  thee.  The  broad  and  easy  oaken 
staircase,  up  which  the  heroine  of  the  Armada  force  and  the  Queen  of  Scots’  tragedy 
is  said  to  have  ridden  to  her  dining-room,  the  tapestried  chamber,  and  the  banqueting- 
hall  please  me,  but  far  more  the  ancient  desolateness  without  and  around.  The  giant 
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elms,  in  the  hollow  hole  of  one  of  which  the  old  cat  has  made  her  abode  with  her 
kittens,  and  on  the  solid  bole  of  another  of  which  the  keeper  has  impaled  weazel,  and 
stoat,  and  hawk  ;  the  old  oaks  standing  in  true  forest  sturdiness  and  scattered  array — 
all  please  me.” 

The  lodge  is  a  somewhat  irregular  three-storied  structure,  with  a  high-pitched  roof. 
The  basement,  with  its  capacious  fire-places  and  antique  fire-dogs,  is  now  used  as  a 
kitchen  and  parlour.  The  staircase,  about  six  feet  wide,  is  divided  by  six  landings, 
and  tradition  credits  Queen  Elizabeth  with  having  ascended  them  on  horseback. 

The  best  room  on  the  first  floor  is  hung  with  tapestry,  well  preserved,  and  the  top 
floor,  with  its  arched  timber  roof,  is  almost  ecclesiastical  in  its  appearance. 

A  fine  view  of  the  Forest  is  obtained  from  the  house,  having  Hawk  Wood  and 
Chingford  on  the  west,  with  Fair  Mead  stretching  away  to  the  High  Beeches. 

The  lodge  is  the  property  of  the  Conservators,  and  is  open  free  to  the  inspection  of 
the  public.  It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  here  a  museum  of  relics  found  in  the 
Forest,  also  of  specimens  of  its  natural  history. 

Leaving  the  lodge,  we  turn  to  our  left  down  the  Green  Bide,  and  make  our  way  to 
the  Connaught  Water,  a  beautiful  artificial  lake,  with  a  tiny  islet,  situated  in  a  splen¬ 
didly  wooded  hollow.  Should  we  be  so  inclined,  boats  are  provided,  so  that  we  can 
have  a  short  pull  on  the  water  before  we  resume  our  journey. 

Returning  to  the  Green  Ride,  and  passing  in  the  centre  of  it  Bedford’s  Oak  (in 
honour  of  John  Thomas  Bedford),  we  strike  boldly  into  the  Forest,  and  steer  north¬ 
wards  through  a  wild  luxuriance  of  holly  and  hawthorn  bushes  and  splendid  trees  into 
what  is  called  the  Round  Thicket.  Through  this  we  struggle,  and  presently  emerge 
at  the  foot  of  Lippett’s  Hill,  which  we  ascend,  passing  Springfield  House  on  the  left, 
and  come  to  the  quaint  hostelry,  The  Owl,  at  the  top. 

Taking  the  foot-path  close  by,  we  get  one  of  the  finest  distant  views  the  whole  Forest 
affords.  On  the  north  the  panorama  includes  the  charming  suburban  district  of 
Highgate,  stretching  away  behind  to  Haileybury ;  to  the  south  lies  the  great  city,  and 
beyond  it  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  fair  hills  of  Sydenham  ;  while  almost  directly 
ahead  is  the  splendid  green  of  Muswell  Hill,  surmounted  by  that  deserving  but  unfor¬ 
tunate  Alexandra  Palace.  In  every  direction  the  view  is  rich  with  colour,  and  affords 
a  vista  that  one  might  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  beat. 

Returning  to  what  is  called  Church  Road,  we  skirt  some  fine  forest  land,  with  grand 
oaks  and  spreading  beeches,  untouched  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  man,  and  rising  majes¬ 
tically  in  their  giant  strength.  Across  to  the  right  is  Fairmead  Lodge,  which  looks 
out  upon  Fairmead  Plain,  and  “was  for  many  years,  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  the  home  of  William  Sotheby,  who  here  wrote  his 
4  Orestes,’  and  entered  the  field  against  Pope  by  translating  the  4  Iliad  *  of  Homer 
into  English  verse. 

“  To  Fairmead  House,  then  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  John  Clare  was  taken  in  1837, 
at  which  time  a  son  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  was  also  an  inmate.” 

Presently  we  see,  on  our  right,  the  brick  church  of  St.  Paul’s.  We  are  now  on  the 
borders  of  High  Beech,  and  following  the  road,  pass  the  pretty  Wallsgrave  House. 
Just  beyond,  where  four  roads  meet,  we  turn  sharp  round  to  the  right,  and  descend 
the  hill  to  a  finger  post  on  the  left  directing  us  to  the  King’s  Oak.  Taking  this  upper 
road,  we  soon  pass  Paul  s  Nurseries,  a  magnificent  sight,  which,  by  the  arbitrators’ 
award,  the  public  are  entitled  to  enjoy  gratis  all  the  year  round. 

Catching  a  glimpse  on  the  left  of  picturesque  High  Beech  Old  Church,  and  noting 
the  pretty  effect  of  High  Beech  Pond  in  a  tangled  hollow  on  the  left,  we  soon  reach 
the  busy  but  not  very  inviting  King’s  Oak  public-house,  at  the  top  of  High  Beech  Hill, 
and  here  again  get  a  far-extending  and  magnificent  view. 

HIGH  BEECH. 

The  hill  is  364  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  prospect  includes  some  of  the 
finest  sylvan  scenery  in  England.  The  wood  to  the  left  is  now  called  Queen 
Victoria’s  Wood,  to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the  Forest  by  Her  Majesty. 

As  the  name  King’s  Oak  implies,  a  fine  oak  once  stood  on  the  summit,  supposed  to 
have  been  planted  by  King  Harold. 
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Taking  the  road  directly  facing  the  King’s  Oak,  we  cross  the  sandy  plateau,  and 
round  the  brow  of  High  Beech  Hill  by  a  steep  descent.  The  view  as  we  go  down  is 
lovely.  On  the  left  is  Dick  Turpin’s  Cave,  supposed  to  have  been  a  hiding-place  of 
that  much-made-of  highway  robber,  romantically  situated?  in  a  lovely  wooded  hollow 
while  to  the  right,  and  ahead  and  behind  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  an  ever-changing, 
wealth  of  scenery  meets  the  eye. 

As  we  descend  the  air  is  alive  with  the  shouts  of  the  holiday  folk,  the  beating  of 
drums,  and  the  music  (?)  of  the  ubiquitous  steam  roundabout,  but  leaving  the  bustle 
and  confusion,  we  pass  some  pretty 
little  houses,  and  turn  into  a  lovely 
little  country  lane.  Presently  we 
come  to  a  cross-road  called  Pinner’s 
Green  Lane,  down  which  we  turn 
to  the  left,  and  on  into  Avey  Lane, 
and  to  the  right.  On  again  we 
trudge,  between  finely  cultivated 
fields,  and  presently  come  out  into 
the  main  road. 

Turning  to  the  right,  with  fine 
open  country  on  either  hand,  we 
descend  to  a  little  bridge  crossing 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Lea,  and 
ascend  the  hill  on  the  other  side. 

On  the  left  is  an  extensive  and 
even  attractive  Cemetery,  to  which 
many  thousands  came  at  the  burial 
of  Harriet  Lane. 

We  now  see  signs  of  habitation, 
and  presently  turn  off  to  the  left, 
and  up  the  main  street  of  Waltham, 
which  we  were  told,  to  our  great 
surprise,  contains  6,000  inhabitants. 

Passing  the  celebrated  Waltham 
Abbey  Brewery,  and  along  the 
quaint  street,  past  the  Police 
Station,  we  come  into  a  spacious 
square,  and  turn  to  the  right. 

Just  ahead  is  a  low-roofed  and 
picturesque  old  inn  by  the  side  of 
which  is  a  paved  covered  alley. 

Passing  through  this  entrance,  we 
are  at  once  within  the  precincts  of 
the  far-famed 

WALTHAM  ABBEY. 

Outwardly  the  building  is  not 
imposing,  especially  from  this  point, 
and  the  well-kept  churchyard,  re¬ 
ligiously  shut  off  and  partitioned  by  iron  railings,  seems  too  prim  and  new  for  our 
ideas  of  what  the  antique  should  be.  But  when  we  look  at  the  tombstones,  note 
the  evident  traces  of  a  splendidly-proportioned  cathedral  visible  on  the  outer  walls, 
and  duly  listen  to  the  really  intelligent  sextoness  who  shows  us  over  the  church,  we 
soon  alter  our  opinion. 

The  Church  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Tovi,  a 
standard-bearer  to  Canute,  but  it  is  certain  that  Harold,  before  he  became  king  of 
England,  created  an  abbey  here  in  1062,  while  the  quaint  legend  of  the  Holy  Cross 
dates  still  further  back.  Harold  endowed  the  abbey  with  immense  riches,  and  it  is 
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still  believed  by  many  competent  authorities  that  his  body  was  brought  here  and 
interred  after  the  fatal  Battle  of  Hastings. 

“  Originally  the  abbey  church  was  a  very  magnificent  building.  .  .  . 

“  The  interior  of  the  church  is  striking  for  its  massiveness  rather  than  its  beauty.  .  .  . 
Harold’s  tomb  stood  several  yards  beyond  the  east  end  of  the  present  church,  and  its 
site  is  bare.  But  many  other  eminent  persons  found  their  last  resting-place  within 
these  monastic  walls.  Near  the  altar  rails  is  a  defaced  grey  slab,  indented  with  a 
mitred  figure  ;  this,  with  two  or  three  brass  plates  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  are  the 
oldest  memorials  which  now  remain. 

“  About  1864  a  partial  restoration  of  the  old  abbey  church  was  commenced,  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Sir  Charles  Wake,  and  other  gentlemen,  and  the 
church  is  now  no  longer  the  dreary  and  dilapidated  building  that  it  was  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  the  burial-ground,  close  to  the  south  entrance,  is  a  very 
fine  wide-spreading  elm,  the  trunk  of  which,  at  several  feet  above  the  earth,  is  nearly 

twenty  feet 
in  circum¬ 
ference. 

4  4  Though 
the  build- 
i n g  s  of 
Waltham 
Abbey 
were  once 
so  ex¬ 
tensive, 
scarcely 
any  part 
remains  but 
the  nave, 
now  the 
parochial 
church, 
the  Lady 
Chapel, 
some  ruin¬ 
ous  walls, 
a  small 
bridge  and 
g  ateway, 
near  the 

Abbey  Mills,  and  a  dark  vaulted  structure  connected  with  the  convent  garden.  In 
the  convent  garden  is  an  aged  tulip-tree,  reported  to  be  the  largest  in  England.” 

We  were  shown  the  new  reredos,  which  is  carved  out  of  solid  stone,  and  beautifully 
painted  and  gilt,  and  is  well  worth  inspection.  It,  with  the  new  pulpit,  were  the  gift 
of  a  benevolent  lady  resident  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ceiling,  which  was  painted 
by  Mr.  Poynter,  R.A.,  is  a  replica  of  the  splendid  one  in  Peterborough  Cathedral.* 

In  the  vestry  are  some  interesting  prints  of  the  abbey  at  various  dates,  and  a  fine 
oak  table,  the  top  of  which  once  formed  the  sounding-board  of  the  pulpit. 

Coming  out  under  the  modern  Tower,  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  get  to  the  quaint 
old  Market  Place,  the  ever-present  Holy  Cross  on  a  fountain  in  the  centre. 

But  we  have  stayed  too  long  at  Waltham,  and  make  our  way  back  to  the  main  road. 
Retracing  our  steps  past  Avey  Lone,  we  have  a  very  pleasant  walk  on  a  good  country 
road,  diversified  on  either  side  by  tiny  hills  and  valleys,  and  luxuriant  woods. 

Passing  the  picturesque  Grange  on  our  left,  and  turning  off  to  the  left  by  Chandler’s 
Farm  down  Mott  Street,  we  presently  branch  off  to  the  right  down  the  Green  Lane,  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  Forest,  past  Cashfield  House,  and  through 

*  See  “  Our  Eastern  Cathedrals.  London  :  Longley,  id. 
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*  SEWARBSTCNE 

Green.  Thence  on,  passing  Carroll  Farm  on  our  left,  and  Gillwell  Park  on  the 
right,  we  trudge  on  through  Sewardstone  Bury,  into  the  Hawkwood,  past  Hawkwood 
Farm,  and  through  Chingford  Plain  back  to  the  Hotel. 

*  *  *  *  * 

EPPING  AND  THEYDON  BOIS. 

The  Forest  Glades,  extending  for  miles  through  Fair  Mead  and  High  Beech  to 
Epping  and  Theydon,  are  most  extensive  and  charming.  The  luxuriant  growth  of 
underwood,  the  soft  carpet  of  leaves,  the  pure  atmosphere,  and  the  freedom  and 
wildness  of  forest  scenery  can  only  be  realized  by  a  visit. 

Instead  of  turning  down  the  Green  Ride,  we  will  for  a  change  keep  straight  on 
down  the  Ranger’s  Road,  keeping  the  Connaught  Water  on  our  left,  and  up  again 
into  the  New  Boad,  turning  to  the  left.  Walking  on,  with  fine  views  on  our  left,  we 
pass  the  Warren,  on  our  right,  and  then,  crossing  the  Earl’s  Path,  and  past  the 
“Robin  Hood,”  soon  climb  a  steep  bit  called  Shelley  Hill. 

About  half  a  mile  up  on  the  right,  a  wide  forest  path  invites  us  to  enter,  and  we 
are  very  soon  on  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  ancient 

BRITISH  ENCAMPMENT. 

Walking  on  through  the  fine  avenue  of  noble  trees,  we  keep  close  by  the  side  of  the 
thicket,  until  we  see  a  path  leading  into  it,  by  some  disused  sand-pits.  Presently  we  come 
upon  what  looks  like  an  old  earthwork,  and  entering  a  breach  in  it,  are  at  once  within 
the  charmed  circle.  The  path  leads  right  across,  and  takes  us  to  the  south  front,  from 
which  a  very  good  view  of  parts  of  Essex  and  Kent  may  be  obtained. 

The  encampment  is  about  half  a  mile  round,  and  well  protected  by  an  embankment 
and  moat,  the  latter  being  apparently  arranged  so  as  to  drain  the  surrounding  country, 
and  ensure  a  constant  supply  of  water  to  the  camp. 

Leaving  here,  we  return  to  the  main  road,  and  have  a  very  fine  walk  past  the  back 
of  the  King’s  Oak,  through  Little  Monk  Wood,  and  Great  Monk  Wood.  The  grand 
hill  scenery  on  the  left,  broken  here  and  there  as  we  traverse  a  bit  of  forest,  is  simply 
enchanting,  and  it  seems  almost  like  waking  from  a  dream  to  find  ourselves  at  the 
Wake  Arms,  and  within  the  reach  of  civilization. 

Passing  on  our  left  the  path  leading  to  the  Warren,  we  see  on  our  right,  almost 
opposite  the  milestone,  a  fairly  distinct  foot-path,  which  leads  us  to 

AMBRESBURY  BANKS, 

supposed  to  have  been  the  Roman  camp,  as  the  one  at  Loughton  was  presumed  to  be 
British.  Others  say  that  this  spot  was  the  place  of  refuge  of  Boadicea  and  her  Iceni, 
after  the  battle  near  Colchester  with  the  Romans  under  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  a 
brick  column  upon  the  estate  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  at  Warlies,'  about  a  mile 
west,  is  alleged  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  heroic  Queen  fell  by  her  own  hand. 

The  encampment  must  have  covered  nearly  twelve  acres,  .and  from  portions  still 
remaining,  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  a  high  earthwork,  though 
how  entrance  was  effected  is  a  mystery,  as  no  openings  can  be  found,  except  the  break 
made  during  the  last  few  years  in  order  to  carry  the  road  through  to  Epping  Market, 
which  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Waltham  and  Epping. 

Returning  to  the  high-road,  and  noting  the  City  arms  on  an  iron  post  opposite,  we 
turn  to  the  left,  and  going  up  Lodge  Road,  to  the  right  past  the  Warren,  to 

COPPED  HALL, 

unquestionably  the  handsomest  seat  in  Essex.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
“cop,”  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  it  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
close  to  the  site  of  an  older  structure  raised  by  the  monks  of  Waltham  Abbey.  The 
park  contains  more  than  4,000  acres.  The  old  hall,  occupying  the  site  of  a  yet  earlier 
structure,  stood  further  south  and  was  built  by  Elizabeth,  for  Sir  Thomas  Heneage 
her  vice-chamberlain. 
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The  Hall  has  had  an  eventful  history,  and  many  noted  personages  have  lived  here, 
while  Charles  II.  and  William  III.  have  dined  in  its  spacious  banqueting  room. 

“  The  present  mansion  is  a  spacious  building,  almost  square,  consisting  of  a  centre, 
with  pediment  and  two  wings,  and,  standing  on  high  ground,  is  visible  for  miles  round. 
It  is  constructed  of  white  brick,  and  has  been  lately  much  improved  and  enlarged.” 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  left  is  Warlies  Park,  the  fine  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton,  near  which  are  two  Obelisks,  supposed  to  refer  to  the  great  Boadicean  battle. 
Returning  to  the  high-road,  we  skirt  Epping  Thicks,  and  get  a  very  fine  view  on  the 

left  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the 
surrounding  country.  Soon  we 
reach  quaint  old 

EPPING, 

with  its  one  wide  and  sleepy  street, 
nearly  a  mile  long,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  Bell  Inn,  its  glories  long 
departed,  standing  unassumingly 
on  the  left.  The  most  conspicuous 
objects  are  the  fine  Waterworks 
Tower  on  the  left,  and  the  com¬ 
fortable-looking  Union  further  on 
to  the  right. 

The  town  is  a  very  ancient  one, 
and  stands  on  rising  ground.  It  is 
a  quiet,  easy-going  little  place,  and 
really  celebrated  for  its  butter, 
cheese,  and  sausages.  The  numer¬ 
ous  inns  were  once  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  highwaymen,  Dick 
T urpin  amongst  others.  The  quaint 
ol«  i  Epping  Chapel,  with  its  curious 
brick  Dell  tower  and  ponderous 
wheel,  is  a  noticeable  object.  The 
bell  was  presented  by  the  celebrated 
Lord  Chancellor  North. 

“Epping  Plain,  half  a  square 
mile  of  shady  woodland,  lies  be¬ 
yond  the  town,  and  constitutes  the 
northernmost  portion  of  the  Forest 
secured  to  the  public  by  the  action 
of  the  Corporation.” 

We  now  turn  our  steps  home¬ 
ward.  After  passing  Epping  Place, 
we  turn  off  to  the  left  at  Kawcock 
Lane,  and  take  the  other  side  of 
the  Thicks  towards  Theydon  Bois. 
Ascending  Piercing  Hill,  and  past 
Manor  Villas,  we  come  to 

THE  YU  OH  BOIS, 

a  charming  village,  with  its  three-cornered  Green,  edged  with  oak  trees,  almost  reminding 
one  of  a  little  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.*  It  is  named  Bois  after  a  family  who 
once  owned  the  manor. 

At  Theydon  the  celebrated  miser  John  Elwes  lived  and  died. 

The  Church,  a  pretty  little  building,  with  an  elegant  spire,  contains  a  few  interesting 
monuments,  and  a  fine  old  painting  of  the  royal  arms,  and  the  initials  “  J.  R.”  (James  I.) 

*  See  “  The  Rhine  and  its  Beauties.”  London  :  Longley,  id. 
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while  the  portrait  greatly  resembles  Charles  I.  The  ancient  churchyard  still  remains, 
and  the  tombs  are  kept  in  good  order. 

Theydon  Hall,  the  old  manor-house,  lies  on  rising  ground  a  short  distance  to  the 
left  of  the  church,  and  is  now  a  farmhouse. 

Making  our  way  to  the  fine  Green,  or  Common,  we  come  to  a  good  road  which  will 
take  us  home.  It  is  indeed  a  lovely  walk,  and  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  the  Forest. 
Skirting  Redoak  Wood  and  Gaunt  Wood,  we  work  round  to  Debden  Green,  past  the 
old-fashioned  Debden  Hall,  a  picturesque  mansion  standing  in  a  splendid  park  of 
nearly  150  acres,  diversified  by  giant  trees,  verdant  dells,  and  miniature  cascades. 

Here  we  inquire  our  way  to  the  Green  Ride,  and  branch  off  in  a  westerly  direction 
into  the  heart  of  the  Forest,  soon  finding  ourselves  in  the  Great  Monk  Wood,  amid  a 


THE  FOREST  POOL. 


glorious  wealth  of  magnificent  trees,  and  placid  pools,  and  tiny  silver  rivulets  babbling 
their  joyful  music  to  the  merry  songster  of  the  woodland  paradise. 

Turning  to  the  left  after  reaching  the  Green  Ride,  we  soon  see,  conspicuous  on  the 
right,  the  ancient  Camp  of  Suetonius,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  High  Beech  walk. 

Keeping  on,  and  crossing  the  Earl’s  Path,  we  stroll  along,  enchanted  with  the  lovely 
scenery,  over  Fairmead  Bottom,  past  Palmer’s  Bridge,  and  the  pretty  Buttonseed 
Corner,  and  round  by  the  back  of  Connaught  Water  to  the  Royal  Forest  Hotel. 

*  *  *  *  * 

WHIP’S  CROSS,  SNARESBROOK,  AND  WOODFORD. 

THIS  is  a  very  fine  walk,  and  the  first  half  of  the  journey  is  entirely  through  forest 
land.  Taking  the  beautifully  shaded  path  immediately  facing  the  hotel,  we 
leave  on  our  left  the  charming  Forest  Pool,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  and  are 
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in 


at  once  in  a  splendid  forest  of  grand  old  trees  towering  high  into  the  air,  their  inter¬ 
lacing  foliage  so  dense  as  to  form  a  perfect  and  welcome  shade.  Traversing  this  grand 
forest  glade,  of  which  our  illustration  gives  but  a  faint  idea,  we  presently  come  to  the 
pretty  Ching  Brook ,  which  we  keep  on  our  left  for  some  distance,  and  then  cross 
into  Ching :ord  Lane.  On  through  another  fine  bit  of  forest  scenery,  we  soon  get  into 
the  Epping  high-road,  and  skirt  Woodford  Green,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
on  the  return  journey.  We  are  now  in 

WOODFORD, 

“a  large  and  straggling  parish,  extending  from  Walthamstow  on  the  west  to  Chigwell 
on  the  east,  and  from  Chingford  and  Buckhurst  Hill  on  the  north  to  Snaresbrook  and 
Wanstead  on  the  south.  The  parish  derives  its  name  from  the  4  ford  ’  over  the 
Roding ,  where  Woodford  Bridge  now  is,  on  the  road  to  Chigwell,  but  which  once, 
doubtless,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  4  wood  ’  of  oaks  and  hornbeams.  The  river,  it  may 
be  added,  was  at  that  time  of  more  importance  than  now,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
navigable  for  light  barges  as  high  above  Woodford  as  Abridge. 

“The  custom  of  the  manor  here,”  writes  Mr.  Frederic  Johnson,  in  Weldon’s 
“Guide  to  Epping  Forest,”  “  is  what  is  called  Borough-English,’  under  which  the 
youngest  son  inherits.  Though  the  origin  of  this  is  not  clear,  it  certainly  prevailed 
greatly  in  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons.  By  its  name,  it  has  been  observed  to- 
have  been  chiefly  used  in  boroughs,  as  it  is  still  at  Maldon,  in  this  county,  and 
elsewhere  ;  and  the  term  English  denotes  its  derivation  from  our  Saxon  ancestors. 
According  to  Littleton’s  ‘Tenures,’  it  is  very  improperly  called  Borough-English. 
His  words  are  :  4  Some  boroughs  have  a  custom  that  if  a  man  have  issue  many  sons, 
and  dieth,  the  youngest  shall  inherit  all  the  tenements  which  were  his  father’s  within 
the  said  borough  as  heir  unto  his  father,  by  force  of  the  custom  which  is  called 
Borough-English.’  Upon  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  makes  this  remark  :  4  Neither  in  an 
uplande  towne  can  there  be  a  custom  of  Borough-English,  or  gavelkinde  ;  but  these 
are  customs  which  may  in  cities  or  boroughs.’  ” 

We  keep  on  our  way,  along  the  road,  until  we  get  to  a  fine  open  space  called 
Forest  Rise,  crossing  which  to  the  right  we  reach 

WHIP’S  CROSS, 

intersecting  the  road  running  across  the  southern  point  of  the  Forest  connecting 
Snaresbrook  with  Walthamstow.  44  It  is  supposed  that  Whip’s  Cross  was  so  named 
from  having  been  in  former  times  the  starting-point  from  which  persons  who  were 
found  stealing  wood  or  deer  from  the  Forest  were  whipped  at  the  cart-tail  through 
Wood  Street  to  Stoker’s  Corner.”  This  is  as  yet  the  terminal  point  of  the  Lea  Bridge 
tram  line,  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  Forest. 

Returning  to  the  Forest  Rise,  we  take  the  right-hand  road,  Whip’s  Cross  Road,  past 
the  immense  Eagle  Pond,  a  fine  piece  of  water  eight  acres  in  extent.  Just  beyond  the 
pond  is  the  Eagle  Inn,  a  busy  hostelry  in  holiday  time,  and  this  side  the  pond,  a  little 
to  the  right,  is  the  splendid  building  of  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  which,  although 
hardly  coming  within  the  scope  of  a  forest  walk,  is  well  worthy  a  visit. 

The  Merchant  Seamen’s  Orphan  Asylum,  on  the  right  of  the  Chigwell  Road,  a 
short  distance  beyond  Snaresbrook  station,  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 

Passing  close  to  the  asylum,  and  making  our  way  up  Hermon  Hill,  we  leave 
George  Lane  station  on  the  left,  and  presently  skirt  the  banks  of  the  charmingly 
rural  Roding ,  meandering  among  the  verdant  meadows,  and  tenanted  by  the  stately 
kingfisher.  We  now  have  on  our  left  a  splendid  panorama  of  the  high  Forest  ground 
all  the  way,  charming  villas,  quaint  churches,  and  luxuriant  foliage  mingled  in  beautiful 
confusion.  Still  keeping  by  the  river  side,  we  presently  cross  it  at 

WOODFORD  BRIDGE. 

A  tiny  village  green,  bordered  with  fine  elms,  stands  on  rising  ground,  near  Claybury 
Hill ;  and  close  by  is  a  new  and  elegant  church,  though  the  surroundings  are  entirely 
spoilt  by  the  building  mania.  Claybury  Hall  stands  a  little  to  the  right. 

We  retrace  our  steps  across  the  bridge,  and  along  the  road  opposite,  Snakes  Lane, 
one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  whole  district.  44  This  road,”  says  a  local  chronicler,  4 4  is 
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one  of  the  ancient  Essex  roads  into  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Along  it  very  probably 
the  monks  travelled  when  conveying  from  London  the  remains  of  King  Edward  the 
Martyr  for  reinterment  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  1013,  and  which,  on  their  way  there, 
were  deposited  for  one  night  by  the  monks  in  a  wooded  chapel,  or  shrine,  now  the 
little  ancient  church  of  Greenstreet,  or  Greensted,  near  Chipping  Ongar.” 

Making  our  way  along  this  pretty  lane  we  see  on  the  left,  Ray  House,  and  then 
crossing  the  railway  at  Woodford  station,  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  find  ourselves  in 
Old  Woodford,  or  Church  End.  It  is  a  curious  collection  of  houses,  scattered  about 
without  any  attempt  at  regularity,  and  with  but  little  in  it  of  note. 

St.  Margaret’s,  the  parish  church,  is  very  ordinary,  and  built  of  stuccoed  brick, 
with  a  rather  fine  pinnacled  Tower,  the  only  remnant  of  the  old  church.  The  east 
window  contains  figures  of  our  Saviour  and  six  of  His  disciples. 

There  are  several  curious  monuments  and  brasses,  and  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  churchyard  is  a  column  of  yellow  marble,  with  an  inscription  in  commemoration 
of  “the  ancient  and  knightly  family  of  Godfrey,  which  flourished  many  years  in  the 
county  of  Kent,”  one  of  whom  was  Sir  Edmund  Bury  Godfrey,  who  was  murdered  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  church  is  an  enormous  Yew-tree,  fourteen  feet  round,  and 
the  circuit  of  its  branches  being  nearly  two  hundred  feet. 

Just  beyond  the  church  is  a  mansion  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  Hickman  family, 
but  now  occupied  as  Mrs.  Gladstone’s  Home,  for  the  free  treatment  of  about  eighty 
inmates,  “  who  may  have  been  suffering  from  any  form  of  disease  not  contagious.” 

There  are  several  ancient  charities  connected  with  this  parish;  and  in  Jones’s 
“  Directory  of  Woodford,”  we  find  the  following: — “Walter  Hickman,  who  died  at 
Woodford  Hall  in  1540,  bequeathed  to  Clement,  his  son,  four  of  his  best  ambling 
mares,  his  best  gown  lined  with  fitches,  and  his  russit  gown  lined  with  fox ;  to  the 
church  of  Woodford  he  left  ten  pounds  to  redeem  paschal  money  at  Easter,  so  that 
everybody  in  the  parish,  when  they  came  to  God’s  board,  might  say  a  paternoster  and 
an  ave  for  his  soul  and  all  Christian  souls.” 

We  now  make  our  way  northward  to 

WOODFORD  GREEN, 

where  are  found  the  best  shops  and  mansions  in  Woodford. 

The  Green  affords  an  exceedingly  pleasing  picture,  principally  owing  to  its  great 
variety.  There  is  a  fine  Pool  at  the  southern  end,  and  close  by  is  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  holding  about  800  persons. 

The  Union  Church  (Congregationalists  and  Free  Methodists)  is  also  a  fine  building, 
and  has  an  imposing  clock-tower.  The  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  in  Derby  Road,  and  there 
are  several  flourishing  local  improvement  societies. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Green  is  a  large  and  handsome  Temperance  hotel, 
“'The  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,”  by  whom  it  was  opened  in  May,  1883. 

In  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  Green  is  “Harts,”  built  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  Sir  Richard  Handforth,  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  to  James  I. ;  and  after  many 
changes,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Warner,  the  naturalist,  who  has  planted  a  botanical 
garden,  and  successfully  cultivated  some  very  rare  exotics. 

Monkhains.  on  the  eastern  side,  is  the  mansion  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Barclay,  and  just 
beyond  is  All  Saints’  Church,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  features  of  the 
scene.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  stone  and  marble,  and  has  a  beautiful  reredos, 
representing  the  Crucifixion. 

Opposite  Monkhams  is  The  Firs,  another  fine  mansion,  while  Prospect  Hall, 
abutting  on  the  high-road,  is  nearly  150  years  old. 

Crossing  the  Green,  and  passing  a  few  cottages,  we  next  reach 

WOODFORD  WELLS, 

a  pretty  little  hamlet,  which  derived  its  name  from  a  medicinal  spring  supposed 
to  have  existed  140  years  ago,  the  memory  of  which  is  kept  green  by  a  not  inelegant 
drinking-fountain,  erected  over  a  well  on  the  green,  and  facing  a  noted  tavern  called 
the  “  Horse  and  Well,”  which  still  has  a  tall  sign-board  swinging  in  the  breeze. 
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At  Woodford  Wells  are  Knighton  House,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Edward  North  Buxton, 
the  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  one  of  the  Verderers  of  Epping 
Forest ;  and  the  Manor  House,  at  one  time  the  parish  workhouse,  but  now  a  private 
residence,  was  once  the  mansion  of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex. 

Keeping  straight  on,  we  get  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Roding  on  our  right,  and 
presently,  turning  to  the  left  by  the  pretentious  Police  Station,  get  into  a  pleasant 
little  lane,  and  soon  find  ourselves  opposite  the  hotel. 

*  *  *  * 

LOUGHTOH,  CHXGWELL,  AMD  EUCKRXJKST  HILL. 

Starting  again  down  the  Hanger’s  Road,  we  go  up  the  hill,  and  passing  Mr.  Sewell’s 
fine  mansion  on  the  right,  get  into  the  broad  Hew  Road,  turn  to  the  left,  and  pre¬ 
sently  see  on  the  right  the  Warren,  the  substantial  residence  of  Captain  McKenzie,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Forest.  A  little  further  on  is  an  Obelisk  of  doubtful  import, 
and  just  beyond  we  cross  the  Green  Ride,  while  another  road  goes  off  to  the  extreme 
right.  Taking  the  latter,  we  soon  see  on  our  left  Loughton  Baptist  Chapel,  and  are 
almost  immediately  in  the  Epping  high-road,  and  turning  to  the  left,  come  to  the 
“Crown  ”  at  Loughton,  between  which  and  a  handsome  modern  drinking-fountain  is 
a  short  road  leading  to  Loughton  station.  On  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from  the 
station  to  Epping  is  the  attractive  Chapel-at-Ease  of  Loughton. 

Loughton  is  nearly  two  miles  long,  and  within  the  bounds  of  Epping  Forest.  The 
surrounding  scenery  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  the  ground  very  undulating,  the 
Golding’s  Hill  and  heights  in  the  vicinity  affording  lovely  views  across  the  Thames 
into  Kent  in  one  direction,  and  across  the  valley  of  the  Roding  to  Navestock,  nearly 
twelve  miles  off,  in  another. 

Just  above  the  Crown,  on  the  left,  is  the  Forest  road  winding  up  to  Waltham  Abbey, 
but  we  continue  up  the  road,  passing  Traps  Hill  on  the  right,  having  on  our  left 
Staples  Hill,  where  the  “lopping,”  which  afforded  the  loophole  for  freeing  the  Forest, 
was  once  so  extensively  carried  out. 

Keeping  on,  past  the  mansion  of  Uplands,  we  presently  see  on  a  hill  to  the  right 
St.  John’s  Church,  a  modern  brick-built  edifice,  in  the  Norman  style.  It  is  cruciform 
in  character,  with  a  low  square  tower,  and  has  quite  a  fine  peal  of  bells. 

A  little  further  on,  past  the  White  House,  we  come  to  Rectory  Lane,  on  the  right, 
leading  past  the  Rectory  to  Loughton  Hall  Farm.  Here  once  stood  a  large  handsome 
hall  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  the  Princess  of  Denmark  (afterwards  Queen  Anne)  are  said  to  have 
visited  its  hospitable  precincts,  but  it  was  burnt  down  in  1836,  and  the  only  remaining 
traces  of  its  former  splendour  are  the  great  gates,  elaborate  specimens  of  hand-wrought 
iron-work,  still  standing  to  the  farmhouse  which  occupies  its  site. 

Close  by  are  the  ruins  of  the  chancel  of  Loughton  Old  Church,  now  used  as  a  mor¬ 
tuary  chapel,  and  we  then  cross  the  railway  at  Chigwell  Lane  station. 

On  again,  across  Loughton  Bridge,  spanning  the  lovely  winding  Roding,  we  pre¬ 
sently  see  on  our  right  the  road  for  Abridge  and  Ongar,  by  the  side  of  which  stands 
Rolls  Park,  an  elegant  mansion  with  a  hundred-acre  park.  We  are  now  in  a  “  fine 
estate,  called  Woolstons,  or  Wolverston,  which  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  dis¬ 
tinct  parish,  or  at  all  events  a  very  extensive  hamlet,  with  a  church  or  chapel  of  its  own. 

CHIGWELL. 

Still  trudging  along,  we  presently  see  on  our  right  the  picturesque  Chigwell  Church, 
looking  the  very  embodiment  of  peaceful  rest.  The  church  is  remarkable  for  its  noble 
south  Norman  door,  and  for  a  fine  brass  (1631)  in  memory  of  Archbishop  Harsnett  of 
York,  who  founded  the  grammar-school  of  the  parish.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  and  is  approached  on  the  south  side  by  two  splendid  avenues  of  clipped  yews, 
leading  respectively  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  and  the  wooden  south  porch, 
at  the  western  end.  The  modern  chancel,  the  quaint  tower  and  spire,  and  the 
doorway  are  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  centre  of  the  aisle  is  a  private  gallery,  reached 
by  a  wooden  staircase  outside  the  north  wall,  a  not  very  picturesque  arrangement. 

Among  other  monuments  is  one  to  Thomas  Coleshill  (1595),  who  was  “  servant  to 
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Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.”  But  the  one  to  Archbishop  Hars- 
nett  is  of  the  highest  interest,  as  it  is  the  most  recent  presentment  of  an  English 
ecclesiastic  in  stole,  alb,  dalmatic,  and  cope.  The  figure  is  full-length,  and  holds  a 
mitre  and  crozier.  The  inscription,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  archbishop  him¬ 
self,  is  translated  as  follow: — “Here  lieth  Samuel  Harsnett,  formerly  vicar  of  this 
church.  First  the  unworthy  Bishop  of  Chichester,  then  the  more  unworthy  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  at  last  the  very  unworthy  Archbishop  of  York,  who  died  on  the  25th  day 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1631.  Which  very  epitaph  that  most  reverend  prelate, 
out  of  his  excessive  humility,  ordered  by  his  will  to  be  inscribed  to  his  memory.”  This 
brass  was  formerly  on  the  east  wall,  but  is  now  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel. 

The  churchyard  is  a  pleasant  green  spot,  and  the  old  worm-eaten  notice  board  to 
the  left,  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  “  dashing  Dick  Turpin  ”  (supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  Chigwell),  doubtless  had  upon  its  face  many  queer  and  interesting  placards. 

The  Grammar  Schools,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  are  close  by,  and  still  enjoy 
a  fair  reputation.  They  were  founded  by  Archbishop  Harsnett,  and  have  recently 
been  rebuilt.  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  is  supposed  to  have  been  educated  here. 

In  Chigwell  aie  various  local  charities  and  three  almshouses,  founded  in  155 7,  and 
rebuilt  in  1858.  A  serviceable  Working  Men’s  Club  room  is  near  at  hand. 

Opposite  the  church  is  the  old  King’s  Head,  a  “  long  plaster-fronted  inn,  with  pro¬ 
jecting  storeys,  fanciful  gables,  and  small  diamond-paned  lattice  windows,  and  with  a 
battered  old  sign-board,  supposed  to  represent  Charles  I.,  swinging  at  the  door.  This 
tavern  will  be  readily  recognised  as  the  original  of  “  The  Maypole,”  immortalised  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  “  Barnaby  Rudge,”  as  the  favourite  haunt  of  “  Tom  Cobb,  the 
general  chandler,”  “  Phil  Parkes,  the  ranger,”  and  many  other  kindred  spirits,  who 
were  heartily  welcomed  by  “  sturdy  John  Willett,”  the  landlord. 

Lying  behind  us  to  the  left,  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  on  high  ground  in  the 
direction  of  Lamborne  and  Romford,  is  Chigwell  Row.  Once  lying  on  the  borders  of 
Hainault  Forest,  it  is  now  a  series  of  villas  and  mansions,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  Thames  from  London  to  Gravesend,  and  over  Kent  from  Shooter’s  Hill  to  the 
Knockholt  Beeches  near  Sevenoaks.  The  “Maypole”  Inn  here  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  “  Maypole  ”  of  Charles  Dickens. 

At  the  corner  of  the  hamlet  is  Bowls,  the  seat  of  the  Stuart  family,  and  close  at 
hand  once  existed  a  mineral  spring  of  a  purgative  character,  discovered  about  the 
reign  of  James  II.  Gainsborough’s  celebrated  picture  of  “The  Woodman”  had  as 
its  model  a  sturdy  old  woodcutter  who  lived  at  Chigwell  Row. 

Turning  down  the  road  by  the  side  of  the  church,  we  see  on  the  right  Chigwell 
Kail,  “once  part  of  the  possessions  of  Earl  Harold,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Survey  it  was  held  by  Ralph  de  Limeses,  Baron  of  Ulverlie,  in  Warwickshire,  with 
whose  descendants  it  remained  for  several  generations.  The  manor  was  subsequently 
owned  by  the  Fitzwalters,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Audley,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  for  Brian  Tuke,  Treasurer  of  the  King’s 
Chamber,  and  others,  for  the  king’s  use.  Edward  VI.  granted  the  manor,  together 
with  West  Hatch,  which  lies  about  a  mile  south-west  from  Chigwell  Church,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Roth,  with  whose  family  it  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  was  sold  to  Sir  William  Hick,  of  Ruckholts,  whose  son,  Sir  Harry, 
in  1720,  built  the  plain  brick  residence  nearly  opposite  to  West  Hatch,  called  Bowling 
Green.  Chigwell  Hall  w^as  sold  by  Sir  Harry  Hicks  to  Mr.  William  Davy,  Treasurer 
•of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  ;  but  the  Hicks  family  still  retained  the  manor,  with  which 
was  included  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of  the  forest.” 

“Hainault  forest,  until  lately,  extended  eastward  from  Theydon  Bois,  Chigwell, 
and  Woodford  Bridge  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  from  Henhaultin  Germany, 
on  account  of  its  having  been  stocked  with  deer  from  that  place.  Within  this  forest 
stood  the  remarkable  large  oak,  called  Fair-lop ,  measuring  more  than  fifteen  yards  in 
circumference  ;  it  was  not  an  overtall  tree,  but  was  singularly  beautiful  and  curious 
on  account  of  the  boughs  spreading  from  top  to  bottom  in  a  regular  circle  ;  and  being 
so  level  underneath,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  as  to  represent  an  umbrella. 

“  Mr.  Daniel  Day,  who  died  in  1767,  an  eccentric  blockmaker  of  Wapping,  used 
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to  treat  his  workmen  with  beans  and  bacon  under  the  leaves  of  this  venerable  tree. 
They  journeyed  with  him  to  Hainault  forest  in  a  boat  covered  with  an  awning, 
mounted  on  a  coach-carriage,  and  drawn  by  six  horses,  decorated  with  flags  and 
streamers,  and  attended  by  a  band  of  music.  This  led  to  a  fair  being  held  under  the 
tree,  called  Fair-lop  Fair,  which  some  years  ago  was,  by  Lord  Tylney  and  the 
Verderer,  ordered  to  be  discontinued,  on  account  of  its  becoming  a  nuisance;  for, 
besides  the  riots  which  frequently  happened  there,  the  deer  suffered  much.’  — 
Weldon’s  “  Guide.” 

Making  our  way  down  Hall  Lane  through  lovely  country,  passing  the  splendid 
Belmont  estate,  with  its  handsome  red-brick  mansion,  on  our  left,  we  soon  come  to 
White  Bridge,  and  crossing  the  Roding ,  and  skirting  the  Ching  Brook ,  presently 
cross  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  at 

BTJCKHUEST  HILL 

station.  Just  before  us  to  the  left  is  the  fine  piece  of  Forest  land  called  Lord’s 
Bushes,  and  a  conspicuous  object  away  to  the  right  is  the  sightly  Tower  of  the 
Waterworks,  as  seen  from  many  parts  of  the  Forest. 

Buckhurst  Hill,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  been  so  named  from  Sackville, 
Eord  Buckhurst,  the  accomplished  poet,  and  favoured  flower  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
court  ;  but  more  probably  it  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Boc-hyrst ,  a  beech-forest. 
Thorne,  in  his  “Environs  of  London,”  says  that  perhaps  the  name  may  be  derived 
from  “  Book-forest,  i.e.,  a  portion  of  the  forest  set  apart,  or  severed,  by  royal  charter 
from  the  neighbouring  open  forest.  ” 

The  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  one  of  the 
same  name  at  Loughton)  lies  in  the  direction  of  Chingford,  and  is  well  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  good  hill.  Near  at  hand  is  the  Congregational  Chapel,  another  handsome 
building,  with  a  fine  pinnacled  tower  100  feet  high.  Nearly  opposite  is  a  private  one 
once  called  Pcteles,  and  being  the  hunting  lodge  of  Henry  VIII. 

To  the  left  of  the  church,  on  the  high-road,  is  the  well-known  “  Bald-faced  Stag,” 
while  further  north  is  the  equally  celebrated  ‘‘Roebuck.” 

From  the  first  hostelry  the  famous  “Epping  Hunt”  started  annually  on  Easter 
Monday  down  to  about  1853,  when  the  landlord  grew  tired,  or  ashamed,  of  the 
company  that  it  brought  down  from  London,  and  handed  over  the  arrangements  to 
his  neighbour  of  the  “Roebuck.”  Subsequently  the  “hunt”  was  transferred  to 
High  Beech,  where  a  publican  kept  it  going  till  1882  ;  but  as  it  had  become  a  scene 
of  riot  and  a  public  nuisance,  it  was  suppressed  by  the  police. 

The  custom  is  said  to  have  begun  in  1226,  when  King  Henry  III.  granted  the 
liberty  of  hunting  over  this  country  to  the  citizens  of  London. 

Having  strolled  round  the  neighbourhood,  and  revelled  in  the  lovely  views  obtain¬ 
able  on  all  hands,  we  make  our  way  south-westward  into  Whitehall  Lane,  cross  the 
Ching  Brook ,  and  are  soon  back  at  our  destination. 

*  *  *  *  * 

CHINGFORD. 

A  very  interesting  short  walk  is  that  round  Chingford.  Leaving  the  hotel,  we  go 
down  Maddox  Lane,  and  past  the  Chingford  station,  and  presently  reach  the  pretty 
Chingford  Green,  a  fine  open  space  round  which  are  congregated  the  greater  number 
of  the  houses.  The  most  conspicuous  object  is  Chingford  Hew  Church,  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  structure  but  for  its  fine  surroundings. 

Crossing  the  Green,  and  up  King’s  Head  Hill,  we  come  to  the  point  of  Hawkwood, 
on  the  borders  of  which,  a  little  to  the  north,  is  the  Obelisk,  situated  due  north  from 
Greenwich,  and  set  up  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  as  a  landmark. 

Returning  to  King’s  Head  Hill,  we  turn  to  the  right,  get  into  Sewardstone  Road, 
and  then  turn  to  the  left,  making  our  way  by  the  pleasant  winding  country  road  to 
Chingford  Old  Church,  a  very  striking  and  picturesque  edifice.  The  walls,  which 
are  of  stone  and  flint,  are  almost  covered  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  ivy,  causing  it  to 
be  locally  called  “the  green  church.”  It  is  now  disused,  except  for  funerals,  and 
somewhat  out  of  repair,  but  is  well  worth  a  visit.  In  it  are  some  fine  monuments, 
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the  brasses  of  which  have  been  stolen ;  and  at  one  time  it  contained  a  handsome 
font,  which  is  now  in  the  new  church. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  old  church  is  situated,  over* 
looking  the  valley  of  the  Lea,  with  the  highest  parts  of  Middlesex  and  Herts  in  the 
distance,  is  most  extensive  and  varied. 

The  Brindwoods  estate,  which  is  in  this  parish,  was,  we  are  told  in  Morant’s 
“  History  of  Essex,”  held  under  the  Rector  by  this  singular  tenure  : — “  Upon  every 
alienation,  the  owner  of  the  estate,  with  his  wife,  man-servant,  and  maid-servant,  each 
single  on  a  horse,  go  to  the  parsonage,  where  the  owner  does  his  homage  and  pays 
his  relief  in  the  following  manner  :  he  blows  three  blasts  on  his  horn,  and  carries  a 
hawk  on  his  fist ;  his  servant  has  a  grayhound  in  a  slip,  both  for  the  use  of  the  Rector 
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that  day.  He  receives  a  chicken  for  his  hawk,  a  peck  of  oats  for  his  horse,  and  a  loaf 
of  bread  for  his  grayhound.  They  all  dine,  after  which  the  master  blows  three  blasts 
on  his  horn,  and  they  depart.” 

Leaving  the  church,  we  retrace  our  steps,  and  presently  turn  to  the  right  down  a 
pleasant  country  lane  ;  and  passing  several  large  farms,  shortly  come  into  the  road 
leading  to  the  railway  station  and  the  hotel. 

*  ******* 

Our  task  is  now  accomplished.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  enumerated  a  quarter 
of  the  pretty  walks  through  the  Forest,  or  a  tithe  of  their  interesting  features,  but 
should  our  readers  elect  to  follow  in  our  footsteps,  we  confidently  predict  that,  fine 
weather  given,  they  will  pass  some  of  the  most  enjoyable  days  in  their  whole 
experience. 
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Orkneys  and  Shetlands 
Belfast 
Dundalk  Bay 
Mid-Wales 

Southport  and  Blackpool 
A  Run  to  Glasgow 
Connemara 

Inverness  and  Highlands 
The  Donegal  Highlands 
The  Cumberland  Coast 
Across  Ireland 

■V'OX-.TJnVEES. 

Round  Ireland.  Is. 
Holiday  Sea  Trips.  8d. 
ay  Trips  Round  England. 


Round  Glengariff 
On  the  Cambrian 
Four  Channel  Ports 
Round  Dublin 
Teignmouth 
The  Sights  of  Paris 
Round  London 
The  Giant’s  Causeway 
North  Wales 
The  Flying  Scotchman 
A  Run  to  Scarborough 
On  the  Columba 
Famous  Castles 
Round  Glasgow 
Across  Wales 
A  Trip  to  Norway 
A  Trip  to  Sweden 
On  the  “  Ceylon.” 
Round  Brussels. 


On  the  Great  Eastern.  6d 
Scottish  Highlands.  4d. 
Is. 
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F,  E,  L016LEFS  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 


Fireside  Stories  for  Old  and  Young.  By  well-known  Authors.  Well  5.  d. 

Illustrated.  Thick  paper.  Very  handsomely  bound  .  2  6 

Silver  and  Gold.  Short  Stories  for  Young  and  Old.  A  splendid  Gift  Book, 
containing  ninety-three  full-page  Illustrations.  Very  handsomely  bound  in  extra 
cloth,  tooled  in  black,  silver,  and  gold,  with  gilt  edges .  2  6 

Beacon  Flashes.  Tales  to  enforce  Temperance.  By  Rev.  John  Thomas. 

Twenty-seven  Illustrations.  Very  handsomely  bound  .  2  0 

Danger  Signals.  Temperance  Stories  for  the  Times.  By  F.  M.  Holmes. 
Thirteen  complete  stories,  each  with  full-page  Illustration.  Thick  paper,  4to,  very 
handsomely  bound  .  j” .  .  2  0 

Chronicles  of  Cannelby  Chase.  Twelve  Stories  Illustrative  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  By  Rev.  James  Yeames.  With  twelve  page  Illustrations,  and  twelve  Vig¬ 
nettes.  Handsomely  bound,  cloth,  gilt  ...  .  10 

The  Children’s  Sunbeam.  Pleasant  Talks  with  the  Young  Folks.  Twenty- 

two  Illustrations.  Handsomely  bound  ...  .  10 

Told  with  a  Purpose.  Temperance  Papers  for  the  Fireside.  By  the  Rev. 

James  Yeames.  Square,  thick  paper,  twelvy^fepage  Illustrations.  Extra  cloth,  gilt  1  0 

Reggie’s  Boast,  and  other  Sketches.  )By  F.  M.  Holmes.  Quarto.  Six 

full-page  Illustrations.  Handsomely  bound  .  1  0 

The  Foster-Brother’s  Story,  and  other  Sketches.  By  Rev.  James 

Yeames.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  othef  Illustrations.  Handsomely  bound.  1  0 

The  “  Hotel  of  the  World.”  A  concisb  and  comprehensive  Handbook  for 
travellers  from  London  to  Paris.  Leading^atures  of  places  passed  through,  as 
arrived  at ;  practical  suggestions  for  the  joftnl'ey  and  sojourn ;  itinerary  to  Paris, 
and  guide  thereto ;  English-French  vocabulary  |  views  of  principal  towns ;  new  map 
of  Paris  tramways,  and  many  other  details  of  importance .  10 

THE  “HEARTS  AND  HOMES”  SERIES. 

Hearts  and  Homes.  A  Book  for  the  Home  Circle.  By  well-known  Authors. 
Eighteen  Illustrations.  Cloth,  large  4to,  very  handsomely  bound  in  black  and  gold, 
from  original  design  by  T.  H.  Collins  ...  .  -.J  .  2  0 

Roses  and  Thorns.  Uniform  with  above.  With  twenty-eight  Illustrations  2  0 

The  Plank  Family.  By  M.  A.  Pauli.  And  Four  Sketches  by  Rev.  James 

Yeames.  With  six  Illustrations.  Uniform  i^ith  above  .  2  0 

Every-day  Life.  Stories  for  the  Home.  With  seventeen  Illustrations.  Uni¬ 
form  with  above . ■  ■■;■ .  2  0 

Happy  Childhood.  Little  Talks  with  little  People.  With  one  hundred  and 

eighty -nine  Illustrations.  Uniform  with  above  .  2  0 

THE  “SILVER  BELLS”  SERIES. 

Silver  Bells.  Short  Stories  for  Young*  People.  By  well-known  Authors. 

Twelve  Illustrations,  attractively  bound  in  silver  and  black,  with  bevelled  boards 
and  silvered  edges  . .  .  10 

Winning  Words.  Uniform  with  above.  Twelve  Illustrations  . .  1  0 

Loving  Words.  Uniform  with  above.  Twelve  Illustrations  ...  .  1  0 

Pearls  from  the  East.  By  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.D.  The  latest  and 
most  attractive  of  the  works  of  this  world-renowned  writer  for  the  younger  ones. 
Uniform  with  above  .  . .  . .  ...  10 


F.  E.  LONGLEY  is  fire  pared  to  undertake  for  Authors  and  others 
the  entire  production  and  publication  of  Books,  Pamphlets ,  Maga - 
zines,  etc.,  and  will  be  very  pleased  to  furnish  estimates ,  with  all 
necessary  information ,  on  application . 
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